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Serving 1,200 loudspeakers 
on the South Bank Site 


The public address and crowd control 
systems on the Festival of Britain South 
Bank Site comprise over 1,200 loudspeakers 
all fed from Central Control. The installa- 
tion and operation of these systems, in addi- 
tion to the television distribution, is entirely 


the work and responsibility of Rediffusion. 
When the question is considered of 
introducing broadcast relay facilities to a 
local community, the example of the 
Festival authorities in selecting the services 
of Rediffusion cannot be bettered. 
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Industrial Interests in Planning 


BRITAIN IS an industrial land. 
Most of its people produce or distri- 
bute manufactured goods, and half 
its food comes by way of exchange for 
such goods sent abroad. Problems 
have arisen and become acute as to 
the arrangement on this land’s sur- 
face of the industrial plants and the 
homes of those who labour in them; 
problems that a few humane and a 
few tidy-minded preachers have 
pressed on the legislature to the point 
of strong controls and the beginnings 
of a policy of land-use. 

Where in the shaping of the laws 
and policy has industry come in? 
the word “industry” covering the 
millions who work in productive 
business and the hundreds of thous- 
ands who lead and organize them. 
What, to be specific, is the attitude 
to and influence on land-use plan- 
ning of trade-unionists, trades coun- 
cils, directors, chambers of com- 
merce, employers’ federations, in- 
dustrial associations, the FBI ? What 
is the impact of the ‘“‘City”’, the great 
banks, the CWS, the building socie- 


ties, the building trade, the insur- 
ance companies ? 

We have looked for answer at the 
progress report of the Ministry, we 
have questioned planning officers, 
we have read company reports, we 
have glanced through congress and 
federation agendas. And, in all can- 
dour, we find a void of opinion in this 
greatest of national groups, save on 
some details of the effect of local plans 
on their own affairs. Certainly there 
are useful criticisms of the operation 
of planning, local suggestions, proper 
resistances. But there is a sad absence 
of positive pressure for planning as a 
service needed by business and in- 
dustry; there is no claim for a share 
in its operative dynamics. 

Yet, if we look back, it was business 
men who pioneered the vital things 
in town and country planning. Sir 
Titus Salt, George Cadbury, Lord 
Leverhulme, Joseph Rowntree, 
Aneurin Williams, Franklin Thomas- 
son—it was the daring enterprise of 
these and others that gave the 
opportunities to Howard, Geddes, 
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and Unwin. And their innovations 
were passionately supported by or- 
ganized workers wanting better con- 
ditions for themselves and their 
children. 

This leadership was natural. Of all 
the sections in modern society it is 
the industrialist and the industrial 
worker to whom the necessity of plan- 
ning should be most obvious. The 
vast productive power on which our 
wealth and standard of living depend 
is due to planning within factories. 
No industrial plant can sustain and 
increase its efficiency without a most 
skilful organization of its internal 
space. The departments within it are 
constantly changing in their needs— 
pressing on each other in their ex- 
pansions. If their relationships were 
not continually planned and _ re- 
planned by the management, con- 
fusion and congestion would be rife 
—benches would encroach on gang- 
ways and the whole machine be 
choked. Sections could not be left to 
settle with each other by outward 
pressures ; nor to bargain by financial 
competition for floor-space. In any 
developing factory there must be a 
space-planning authority, and the 
function is not once-for-all but con- 
tinuous. Thus inside a factory and up 
to its walls and doors, order and 
efficiency reign. 

Outside the gates, in the town, all 
is chaos. Factories, shops, offices, and 
dwellings fight each other for the 
same land. Site values rise. Rebuild- 
ing houses on the debated land be- 
comes uneconomic; workers have to 
live at distances, at time and money 
cost to themselves or the industry, 
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at human cost in energy. Town gang- 
ways, unlike factory gangways, are 
blocked; delays and transport costs 
afflict men and firms. Worse in the 
long run, bad living conditions 
depreciate health and enthusiasm. 

The Cadburys, Rowntrees, and 
their like saw this. Chartists, Co- 
operators and early working men’s 
societies saw it. They got excited 
about it. Some initiating, some sup- 
porting, they worked together, first 
for better housing, then for better 
neighbourhoods, then for better 
towns. It was this industrial lead 
that made Saltaire, Port Sunlight, 
Bournville, New Earswick and their 
logical climax in Letchworth and 
Welwyn. But neither side in industry 
has yet taken its thought or passion or 
political dynamic into the further 
logic of a national policy of city or- 
ganization, dispersal, and new towns. 
Why not? Surely it is a matter re- 
quiring their earnest attention, re- 
quiring also their constructive par- 
ticipation in order that it may be 
done with the least handicap to 
enterprise ? 

Shorn of its most important ad- 
herents, the planning movement 
tends to become aesthetic, agri- 
cultural, preservationist, too narrow, 
unbalanced, rather inhuman. There 
is danger of a minority over-emphasis. 
There is greater danger to planning 
itself if industrialists are merely re- 
sistant in detail and silent on the 
larger aims. There is danger to 
workers of a lowering of housing 
standards if they think of numbers of 
houses alone and fail to see that dis- 
persal is essential to those standards. 


A Brilliant Anticipation 


“The science of city-planning is rapidly developing into the Master- 
Science of the material conditions of modern life.” 


Graham Wallas, The Great Society (1914). 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF PLANNING 


In our May 1951 issue Mr C. Thornton-Kemsley, MP, made 
suggestions for amending the financial provisions of the T@CP Act 
1947, on which Sir Patrick Abercrombie commented in the June 
issue. This article proposes another solution. 


T CAN only have been the opti- 
mists who thought that the 
financial difficulties of planning 

were solved for all time by the pro- 
visions of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947. It is clear that, in 
spite of the drastic efforts to deal with 
the problems of compensation and 


betterment, the basic problem of 


finding a financial solution not 
inimical to the functions of planning, 
is still with us. 

The attempted solution of the 1947 
Act was by way of a total acquisition 
of development value by the State in 
return for a mass “‘once for all” pay- 
ment of compensation. This, in my 
view, represented an over-simplifica- 
tion of the whole problem, with cer- 
tain inevitable evil consequences to 
be weighed against the apparent 
completeness and comprehensiveness 
of the solution. 

The two principal evil conse- 
quences are the deterrent effect of the 
total acquisition of development 
value on desirable development, and 
the liability of the State to pay com- 
pensation for loss of development 
value in many cases where, although 
development value in theory exists, 
the likelihood of its realization was in 
practice remote. 


Deterrent Effects on Development 


It is, of course, quite true that 
neither of these consequences has 
attracted the degree of attention 
which their importance deserves. So 
far as the first of them is concerned, 


by DEREK WALKER-SMITH 


the deterrent effect of development 
charges under the 1947 Act has been 
masked by the presence of other and 
primary obstacles to development. It 
is the control of building operations 
and the impossibility of building 
without licence which has been the 
most effective deterrent to develop- 
ment since the war. Nevertheless, 
when a more normal situation. in 
regard to capital investment is at last 
achieved, the deterrent effect of the 
present system of development charge 
will become apparent if it has not been 
modified in the meantime. 

It is surprising that there has not 
been more regard to the second point 
mentioned above. Though there 
have been intermittent growls from 
the land nationalizers and confisca- 
tors complaining of the existence of a 
£300 million fund at all, there has 
been surprisingly little attempt at 
serious analysis of the payments likely 
to be made under the £300 million 
fund. 


Two Elements in Development Value 

If the present financial arrange- 
ments are unsatisfactory, there are 
two ways of seeking to improve them. 
The first is to take the basis of the 
present arrangement and to seek to 
make particular and detailed im- 
provements in regard to it. Sugges- 
tions for this sort of treatment have 
already been made, authoritatively 
and persuasively, by my colleague 
Mr Thornton-Kemsley, MP. The 
second method is to start from a re- 








examination of the basic principles 
and to adapt our machinery to the 
results of it. In any such re-examina- 
tion I believe that it is necessary to 
recognize the existence of two main 
elements in the realization of de- 
velopment value. The first of these is 
the betterment which accrues to land 
by the action, positive or prohibitive, 
of public authorities and the like. The 
second is the exercise of foresight, in- 
itiative, and risk taking, which quali- 
ties are necessary to, and recognized 
by, a predominantly free enterprise 
or capitalist system. I use the word 
“predominantly” to cover the sort of 
economy which we have arrived at in 
this country at the present time. The 
real needs of planning, in its broadest 
and most positive sense, will be best 
met by securing the first of these 
elements for the State and leaving the 
second to the entrepreneur. Success 
in so doing should result in the highest 
common factor of planning control of 
unsuitable development and of stimu- 
lus to suitable development. 


Principles of Compensation 


No doubt this synthesis would be 
easier to achieve if it were possible 
to exclude the complications of com- 
pensation. I do not think that they 
can be excluded; but I do not think 
on the other hand that the presence of 
an element of compensation will 
necessarily defeat the revision of the 
system of development charge. Even 
at present there is some provision for 
compensation in the proper sense of 
the word, in addition to the £300 
million payments for depreciation in 
land values. It is true that under the 
1947 Act there is no compensation in 
theory for the refusal of planning per- 
mission because of the acquisition of 
development value by the State and 
the payments from the Part VI fund. 
But compensation still exists, for ex- 
ample, in cases of revocations of plan- 
ning permission and for a refusal of 
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planning permission for development 
coming within Part II of the Third 
Schedule of the Act. Even, therefore, 
under the most stringent application 
of development charges, it has not 
been possible wholly to exclude com- 
pensation and it follows that a less 
simple and less severe operation of 
development charge will tend to open 
up more widely the question of com- 
pensation. This is so because if 
realization of development value is 
not to be automatically subject to 
100 per cent penalty, consideration 
must be given to the case of the person 
who is refused a planning permission 
necessary for the realization of de- 
velopment value. 

In dealing with the theory of com- 
pensation for limitations upon land 
use, the Uthwatt Report accepted the 
view that compensation should not 
be attracted where planning limita- 
tions did not exceed the interests of 
good neighbourliness. This, though 
an attractive phrase, is necessarily too 
imprecise to be a practical guide. 
Space does not allow an analysis of 
its difficulties of application, and so I 
must content myself by suggesting an 
alternative and more practical test, 
that is, whether the refusal of plan- 
ning permission depends upon con- 
siderations in the general nature of 
by-law restrictions. 

If so, no compensation should be 
paid. If not, prima facie, compensa- 
tion should be based on the lost de- 
velopment value of the land. I insert 
the words “prima facie’? because in 
any event payment of compensation 
should be dependent upon the refused 
development being (apart from the 
refusal of planning permission) practi- 
cable and probable. 


Floating and Shifting Value 
It is necessary in such reconsidera- 


tion of the basic financial problems of 


town planning, to have regard to the 
old bogey of Ifloating and shifting 
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value. It is necessary in the assess- 
ment of compensation to eliminate 
the element of the over-bid for float- 
ing value, and to attempt to include 
in the recovery of betterment any 
element of shifting value that may 
accrue to unrestricted land by reason 
of restrictions imposed upon other 
land. 

Floating value is, I think, in two 
respects less difficult to deal with than 
it was in the conditions which formed 
the background. of the Uthwatt 
Report. In the first place the problem 
is in any event much less acute now 
than in pre-war conditions, by reason 
of the natural corrective to over- 
bid induced by the pessimism created 
amongst developers by thefrustrations 
imposed upon their activities. Second- 
ly, in so far as it is still a problem, I do 
not see why the elimination of floating 
value from the assessment of com- 
pensation should not be dealt with by 
the process of valuation. 


Proposed Method of Assessment 
What machinery would be re- 

quired to secure for the State its 

proper element of betterment, while 


leaving to the individual such part of 


the development value as is properly 
his, if he can bring about its realiza- 
tion in a way conducive to the good of 
the community ? It seems to me that, 
instead of merely trying to arrive at 
the assessment of development value 
by the subtraction of the refusal value 
from consent value, in the way pre- 
scribed by Section 70 of the Act of 
1947, it will be necessary to make 
three assessments in respect of de- 
velopment for which planning per- 
mission is granted. ‘These assessments 
would be: 
(i) of the betterment accruing to the 
site from positive public acts, 
e.g. the construction of arterial 
roads, the extension of railway 
facilities, or the construction or 
dedication of public open spaces; 
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(ii) of the increment in the value of 
the site for development due to 
shifting value of refused plan- 
ning permission ; 

(iii) of the charge or levy necessary 
for the purposes of meeting com- 
pensation. 

Of the three assessments (i) and 
(ii) would be individual and subject 
to arbitration. The charge in respect 
of them should be 100 per cent. (iii) 
would be a flat rate percentage to be 
levied at a rate specified by the 
Minister with the approval of Parlia- 
ment. This rate would have regard 
to the Treasury’s estimate of total 
liability in respect of compensation. 
The effect would therefore be that 
while land especially benefiting would 
pay special charges commensurate 
therewith, the general charge would 
be not greater than would be needed 
for the general requirements of com- 
pensation. 

At first blush this may sound a 
rather complicated procedure. It will 
no doubt bring difficulties of valua- 
tion; but I think that even these 
difficulties may be a welcome change 
from the present necessity of valuing 
on the basis of statutorily prescribed 
hypothetical conditions of varying 
degrees of improbability. Some may 
regard as a more serious drawback, 
the possibility of one local planning 
authority imposing in the interests of 
its Own amenity, unduly heavy re- 
strictions on development to be 
compensated for out of the national 
fund. There is, however, already the 
corrective to this possibility in the fact 
that development plans, and their 
quinquennial revisions, are already 
subject to the approval of the Minister 
whose planning function it would be 
to keep the balance even between 
different areas in this respect. 


Danger of Present Position 


Only a very unwise person would 
dogmatize in regard to these prob- 
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lems. Equally only a very complacent 
person would be satisfied with the 
present position, which in practice 
has had the effect of making the whole 
principle and machinery of town 
planning unpopular with large sec- 
tions of the community. 

It is noteworthy that the criticisms 
directed against the Town and 
Country Planning Act by a recent 
Conservative Party Conference were 
in fact wholly concerned with the 
financial provisions; but nevertheless, 
they led in the minds of many to a 
total condemnation of the Act. This 
may seem unwise; but if some people 
insist that planning and the present 
financial machinery are inseparable, 
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there will always be the danger of 
others rejecting both. It is important 
that development charges should not 
become an instrument of taxation. 
I believe that they can best serve the 
interests of planning by providing 
for the realization of the objectives 
which I have defined in this article. I 
believe that an effort to find a solution 
on these lines would remove the in- 
hibitions on positive planning, not 
yet apparent but implicit in present 
arrangements, and would remove or 
diminish the unpopularity of plan- 
ning withoutresurrecting thosespecial 
difficulties which made planning 
under the old law so slow in its 
implementation. 


GOOD KITCHENS AND BAD TOWNS 


A plea that housewives, whose influence has transformed the 
kitchen, should now turn their attention to bettering the neighbour- 


hood and the town. 


OW THAT the development 
N plans are being presented to 
the Ministry of Local Govern- 
ment and Planning, we should soon 
know whether the hopes of those who 
believe that town and country plan- 
ning can be a truly democratic pro- 
cess based on the understanding and 
approval of the citizen are likely to be 
justified, or whether planning will 
take a bureaucratic turn, with ex- 
perts planning, however expertly, in 
a vacuum of public indifference and 
apathy. 

Most of us pay lip service to the 
ideal that planning can be demo- 
cratic—the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association’s Conference to be 
held later this year with its title ““Plan- 
ning and the People” is a positive 
affirmation of that faith. The setting 
up of local planning groups in co- 


by L. E. WHITE 
operation with the National Council 
of Social Service is another proof of 
the will and desire to create public 
understanding of the issues involved. 
But even those of us who are most 
concerned to relate people and plans 
are not at all certain how best it may 
be done. We are only too conscious of 
the difficulties which lie ahead—the 
hostility of those whose private plans 
are likely to be subordinated to the 
public interest; the apathy and in- 
difference even of those who stand,to 
gain enormously by good planning. 
It is doubtful if the latter ever regard 
themselves as victims of a remote sys- 
tem over which they have no control. 
For the most part they are sublimely 
unconscious of the existence of any 
system—a sobering thought when we 
reflect on the words of the Schuster 
Report: “The control which the 
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Home Chat 


Modern housewives insist on well-designed kitchens 


planning authorities can exercise 
over physical environment is, so far as 
control is physically practicable, very 
nearly absolute.” 

Even if the local planning groups, 
on which some at least of our hopes 
are pinned, succeed beyond all expec- 
tations, we must remember that at the 
best they are only likely to influence 
directly a minute fraction of the 
general public. We may, of course, 
console ourselves with the hope of 
appealing to the thoughtful and pur- 
poseful minority who may have an 
influence out of all proportion to 
numerical strength. 

We may well ask ourselves why we 
have failed so signally to make town 
and country planning popular. Here 
I can only suggest one important field 
where we have so far failed but where 
we might yet make notable progress 


if we go about the matter in the right 
way, 


Women Influence Housing. . . 

The influence of town and country 
planning on the minds and opinions 
of women, either as individuals in 
their homes or collectively in their 
organizations, has been negligible. 
This is strange when we reflect how 
much they have influenced housing 
as distinct from planning. In the latter 
field the male predominates; in hous- 
ing, because women’s place is the 
home, her influence has been in- 
calculable. Never before have women 
taken such an active interest in the 
planning of their homes as they do 
to-day. Our kitchens bear witness to 
the committees which have studied 
the daily mileage walked by the 
housewife; their equipment testifies 
to the work of women who stood at 
sinks, wash-tubs, and tables till their 
backs ached to discover the best 
working height for such equipment. 
Rightly too, the housewife has de- 
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cided that because she may spend 
something like a forty-hour week in 
her kitchen, it should be light, 
pleasant, and airy as the best modern 
factory and that moreover it should 
be “‘a room with a view’’. As a mere 
malewho comes in not infrequently as 
an “extra hand”, I can appreciate 
this improvement in working con- 
ditions and the revolution which 
women have produced in their homes 
even if I have a sneaking suspicion 
that it may have been somewhat 
accelerated by the fact that of recent 
years our male architects and plan- 
ners have been learning their “‘domes- 
tic planning” the hard way—with 
their coats off! 





. .. But not Planning 

Now this pre-occupation with the 
kitchen and the acceptance that 
woman’s place is the home is largely 
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to blame for the failure to interest a 
large and important section of the 
public in planning. We do well to 
remember that women make up the 
majority of voters. It has helped to 
produce the labour-saving kitchen; it 
has done little to abolish the labour- 
making town. 

The truth of this was borne in 
upon me on a visit I once made to the 
Ideal Homes Exhibition where I 
pushed my way through the throng- 
ing crowds and queued for hours to 
see a “show house’”’. Exhausted with 
the struggle I found at last a quiet 
haven of refuge where no crowds 
came and I could be alone with my 
thoughts. It was the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning’s stand 
devoted to town planning! Far from 
the madding crowd I could reflect 
on the irony of the situation. All this 
concern for detailed planning in the 


Women take an eager interest in the Ideal Home Exhibition 
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Men predominate in the field of planning 


home—scarcely a thought for the 
wider consideration of where that 
home should go in relation to work, 
shops, schools, transport, recreation, 
and the other things which go to make 
up life. 


Towns Not Labour-saving 


Our modern homes are designed 
for comfort and efficiency; the same 
could scarcely be said for the sum 
total of homes which we call a town. 
Women have emancipated them- 
selves from the slavery of the sink: 
the time saved they spend in ex- 
hausting journeys to shops, in escort- 
ing their children to schools to which 
it is too dangerous for them to go 
alone. Those who have any choice 
would not look at a house with a 
badly designed kitchen; but they 
raise not a murmur against a town 
which fails to satisfy the most ele- 
mentary needs of civilized living. 
Mothers would never willingly ex- 
pose their children to danger in their 
homes; but how many of them have 
ever tried to influence the siting of 
schools to avoid the risks of children 
crossing main roads. 

The keener they are on their own 
homes and gardens the less likely they 
appear to be to look out beyond 


kitchen, home, and garden to see how 
these homes are placed in relation to 
essential services. It is right and 
understandable that women’s 
thoughts should be centred in their 
homes; but it is regrettable if their 
horizon never extends beyond these 
narrow confines. 


Plans Can be Understood 


The planner has only himself to 
blame if, knowing that women are 
interested in the design of homes but 
not in the planning of towns he fails 
to realize that halfway between the 
two—and linking them—stands the 
neighbourhood, the smallest but per- 
haps the most important unit in our 
planning. It is in the neighbourhood, 
where things are on the human scale 
and issues are local, that planning can 
come alive for ordinary people. It is 
here that women can come right into 
the picture, for it is they who spend 
so much of their lives in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is they who have to 
escort children to school, and then go 
in the opposite direction for their 
shopping. They are the ones who 
suffer when the only playground for 
their children is the street. It is those 
who push prams and carry heavy 
shopping baskets who know how far 
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it is to the shopping centre—a fact 
which is mercifully disguised from 
officials who always seem to have 
motor cars. It is women who are the 
worst victims of loneliness, boredom, 
and frustration on the great dormi- 
tory estates where social life is so sadly 
lacking. 


The Home and the Neighbourhood 


For all these reasons therefore, 
there is no more urgent task for all 
who are concerned with the social 
aspects of planning than to get away 
from the abstruse mystery of statistics 
and find new ways of interpreting 
planning to ordinary people in 
language and in terms which they 
can understand. It is no good trying 
to “take people from where they 
aren’t, to where they don’t want to 
go’. But starting with the woman in 
the home, it should not be impossible 
to get her to see that she has a “‘vested 
interest” in neighbourhood planning 
as a job which cannot be left entirely 
to the experts. 
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Obviously it will be easier in some 
places than others. It is not easy to 
talk about planning to those who in- 
habit the drab and blighted inner 
districts of so many of our great cities 
where any prospect of re-develop- 
ment may seem at present as remote 
and unreal as a dream. But even here 
it might prove a powerful stimulus to 
decentralization and to a_ better 
appreciation of the new town or the 
small town as the answer to so many 
of our problems. And since it now 
appears that some London women 
are displaying an unexpected resist- 
ance to moving out to the new towns, 
it is clear that there is plenty of work 
to be done in this field. Perhaps they 
would be interested to hear more of 
the new town of Aycliffe whose 
planners aim to make it a “family 
town” with ‘a high priority on the 
happiness of wives and children” and 
whose aim, in the words of Lord 
Beveridge, is to increase “the leisure 
of the most important unpaid workers 
inourpeople, namely the housewives.” 


Cities are People 


‘A city in our conception is not the 
buildings—walls, temples, docks, and 
so forth; these are not more than the 
local habitation that provide the 
members of the community with 
shelter and safety. It is in the citizens 
that we find the root of the matter; 
they it is that replenish and organize 
and achieve and guard, correspond- 
ing in the city to the soul in man. 
Holding this view, we are not in- 


different, as you see, to our city’s 
body; that we adorn with all the 
beauty we can impart to it; it is pro- 
vided with internal buildings and 
fenced as securely as may be with 
external walls. But our first, our en- 
grossing preoccupation, is to make 
our citizens noble of spirit and strong 
of body.” 

—Lucian of Samosata (2nd Cent. 
AD.) 


‘‘Magnificence and Greatness of Cities” 


“The augmentation of Cities pro- 
ceedeth partly out of the vertue 
generative of men and partly out of 
the vertue nutritive of the Cities. 
The vertue generative is without 
doubt to this day, the very same, or 


at least, such as it was before 3,000 


years were past. . . And if it do not: 


encrease in infinit, I must needs say, 
it proceedeth of the defect of the 
nutriment and sustenance sufficient 
for it.”’—Giovanni Botero (1606). 
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BOURNVILLE AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


The Jubilee of the Bournville Village Trust is a fitting occasion for 
a reminder of the immense contribution made by Bournville to the 
improvement of housing and layout standards. 


HE TRUST which administers 
Titi property is now fifty years 

old, and a brief survey of its 
growth and the principles which 
have guided its development may not 
be amiss. For though the past is 
always interpreted in terms of the 
present, certain events stand out in 
the history of Bournville. 

Put in its historical context, Bourn- 
ville was an attempt to combat some 
of the social evils arising from the very 
rapid industrialization of Great Brit- 


Two worlds compared. Low density development at Bournville with 
monotonous rows of tunnel back houses at Stirchley in the background 


by F. R. BARLOW 


ain in the nineteenth century. But 
Bournville was no mere reaction to 
bad housing conditions. It was a 
practical expression of the genius of 
George Cadbury -vho, along with the 
other pioneers of what was to be 
known as the Garden City Move- 
ment, saw that town and country 
could be reconciled. There was no 
need for industrial workers to be 
cooped up in ever-expanding cities 
starved of a green setting. There was 
no need for a person living in a rural 


Aero Pictorial Ltd 
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THE BOURNVILLE ESTATE 
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atmosphere to be deprived of the 
benefits of industrialism. 


Creating a Community 


Though the Bournville Village 
Trust is independent of the choco- 
late making factory of Cadbury 
Brothers these spheres of housing and 
industry coupled with day continua- 
tion schools were all closely linked in 
George Cadbury’s mind. To-day 
there still remain some intimate links 
between the family and the Trust in 
that nine out of the twelve trustees 
must be descendants of the Founder 
or his nephews. 

In 1878 Richard and George 
Cadbury bought fourteen acres of 
land in the countryside just outside 
the City of Birmingham for their new 
factory; soon tweniy-four adjacent 
“cottages” (they were not called 
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houses) were built for key workers. In 
1900 the Trust was formed; by then 
313 houses had been built and the 
idea of building a community and 
not just housing his own workers had 
come to fruition in the Founder’s 
mind. 
Bournville, once lying four miles 
to the south-west of the centre of 
Birmingham, was incorporated with- 
in the city in 1911. But despite this 
absorption Bournville has kept its 
identity and is now a good example of 
low-density suburban development 
lying athwart the main Bristol | 
Birmingham radial road. 





Growth of the Village 


House building has been a fairly | 
leisurely process averaging sixty 
houses per annum and has proceeded 
in a westerly direction. At first houses } 
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were built near the factory. By 1909 
the village green had been laid out, 
shops and schools erected, and sites 
reserved for church and day continu- 
ation school. Most house construc- 
tion up to 1914 was infilling around 
the old village. The inter-war period 
saw the purchase of more land on 
both sides of the radial road and the 
gradual development of the estate 
by different housing associations. 
Now Bournville covers 1,340 acres 
(including 308 acres owned or ad- 
ministered by others) and contains 
1,380 houses sold on lease and 1,362 
let on rent. ‘These houses form five 
fairly compact residential units with 
a population of some g,000 people. It 
is planned to build a further 1,200 
houses, and this will still leave 340 
acres as open spaces. The Trust also 
owns 2,375 acres of farmland and 
manages 460 acres of National Trust 
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property nearby, which together 


help to make up part of Birming- 
ham’s south-west green setting. 


Principles of Development 


Looking back on the development 
of urban Bournville, it is clear that 
certain principles have been followed, 
some of which are at variance with 
current town planning views. Whilst 
the Trust has taken advantage of 
housing loans the schemes were never 
grandiose ; development, though on a 
small scale, has always been com- 
pleted. The Trust, unlike many deve- 
lopment corporations, has not suffer- 
ed from those feelings of frustration 
that come from aiming too high and 
later having those plans torpedoed 
and curtailed due to lack of resources. 
There has been an intelligent care of 
the landscape which goes far beyond 
the well known crocuses and daffodils, 


Saturday afternoon work by members of a self-building society 


W. Muirhead 
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and the Trust has seen acceptance of 
what was once almost revolutionary, 
namely, that each house should have 
a decent garden. Then, again, the 
unity of control over land use, coupled 
with the now traditional flower show 
and garden judging, has meant that 
residents take an active pride in keep- 
ing a pleasant area from becoming 
unsightly. 


Mixture of Housing Types 


From the beginning the intention 
has always been that of creating a 
community and not just building a 
housing estate. This has proved most 
successful around the Village Green; 
and though the main Bristol Road 
which cuts the estate is somewhat of a 
social as well as physical barrier, there 
is no rigid segregation of social classes 
and income groups. This has come 
about for two reasons; one is the 
pepper-pot distribution of rented and 
leased houses, and the other is that 
house building prior to 1939 had 
been done by five separate housing 
societies having different admixtures 
of share capital, with various degrees 
of resident participation and tenant- 
owner control over each society’s 
affairs. Since the war, however, there 
has been a certain amount of amalga- 
mation of these societies into the 
general estate office, but there has 
also been the growth of two “‘self- 
building”’ societies on the estate. 

Another feature in the develop- 


Town and Country 


At a General Meeting on 19 July, 
the TCPA decided to increase its 
minimum annual subscription, for 
personal members, from £1 Is. to 
£1 11s. 6d.—with a reduction to 


£1 10s. for members who covenant to 
pay subscriptions for seven years or 
pay by bankers’ order. The normal 
minimum subscription for local au- 
thorities and other bodies is raised 
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ment of Bournville has been the 
preference for building houses and 
not flats. Only one set of flats for 
forty-six women has been built; the 
rest is house building at an average 
net density of six to eight houses per 
acre. By ensuring that the Trust 
architects scrutinize all plans of 
houses built on land leased by the 
Trust it has been possible to keep up a 
high standard of architecture and to 
balance the two requisites of variety 
and unity. 


Successful Integration 


So much for layout; whilst there 
has been little work done on indices 
of community integration the fact 
that 130 residents have lived over 
forty years on the estate shows that 
people are content with their lot. It 
was always the intention of the 
Founder that Village Councils should 
play a prominent part in keeping the 
Trustees in touch with the wants of 
residents, and this link is strengthened 
by having one member of the office 
staff on each of these councils. 

It is difficult to assess the value ofan 
organization that has not completed 
its work, but it is surely true to say 
that the Trust has helped to show that 
decentralized development at Bourn- 
ville without becoming urban sprawl 
is both economically feasible and 
socially desirable, and that it is, in 
many ways, the prototype of what are 
now known as the New Towns. 


Planning Association 


from £2 2s. to £3 3s. To encourage 
younger members a student member- 
ship at 15s. a year is introduced, with 
a limit of five years. Since the old 
minima were fixed all costs have 
more than doubled, and members 
are now receiving twelve issues a year 
of Town AND CouNTRY PLANNING 
instead of four. The postal subscrip- 
tion to the journal remains at 20s. 
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Family Figures and Planning 

How useful are statistics of the per- 
centages of families of various sizes 
in practical housing and planning 
policy? Chairmen of housing com- 
mittees, faced by actual applicants on 
waiting lists, say they are useless to 
them. Research specialists naturally 
think them of the first importance. 
We take a middle view. We enjoy and 
find stimulus in any truly scientific 
study (when we can understand it), 
and there is a certain wry pleasure in 
detecting the fallacies and unad- 
mitted biases in the semi-scientific 
ones. We think practical men should 
keep their eye on research work, 
which may reveal latent or changing 
factors that ought to influence their 
policy. But we hold that in social and 


Planning Terms Illustrated: A Building on 
the List (of 
Interest). 


Historical and Architectural 














political affairs, for men of equal in- 
telligence, wide practical experience 
is superior to statistical analysis, 
which can never bring into calculated 
relationship more than a fraction of 
the relevant factors. 

Two articles in Population Studies, 
March 1951, show a marked scienti- 
fic advance on anything hitherto 
published on family sizes. Mr S. P. 
Brown’s Analysis of a Hypothetical 
Stationary Population by Family Units 
gives a clear picture of the probable 
distribution by size of ‘“‘biological 
families” in a community in which 
deaths are just balanced by births. 
Certain arbitrary assumptions have 
to be made—for example that the 
age of twenty-five is in some sense a 
cross-over point—but they are con- 
scious and stated, and the study is as 
nearly pure science as may be. It is 
interesting that in Britain to-day the 
average “biological family” in such 
a self-reproducing community would 
have about 2-4 persons. And, if all 
widows and widowers and all single 
persons over twenty-five lived alone, 
there would be 37 per cent of one- 
person families containing 15-3 per 
cent of the people. 


Households and Dwellings 

But of course many of these one- 
person ‘‘families” would in fact form 
part of larger households, and to 
assess the extent to which, if they had 
free choice, they would do so is more 
difficult. Mrs Ruth Glass and Mr 
F. G. Davidson make a gallant 
attempt, in Household Structure and 
Housing Needs, to predict the prob- 
able grouping and the assortment of 
dwellings it would require. This 
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second study has far less scientific 
validity than the first. Many more ar- 
bitrary judgements have to be made, 
as to the way in which persons would 
wish and be able to group themselves, 
as to how many rooms the various 
sorts and sizes of households would 
like or could afford, as to how often 
households would cheerfully change 
dwellings, and so on. 


While this is much the best piece of 


work we have seen on the subject, the 
authors have to admit in the end 
that their method of “translating a 
household distribution into a dwell- 
ing distribution” is “crude”, and 
that a lot more research, entering 
into further demographic as well as 
architectural, social, and economic 
considerations, is required. The 
trouble is that pursuit of the subject 
through all its ramifications must in- 
volve an ever-increasing ratio of 
judgements of human tastes, fashions, 
needs, aspirations, and resources to 
scientific calculation. The dwelling 
as a commodity is more like dress or 
entertainment than like water or 
bread. How much the consumer 
takes of it is affected not only by his 
state of mind but by the creativeness 
and persuasiveness of the producer. 
Housing ‘‘needs” are utterly in- 
definable in scientific terms; they 
might be limited to a bunk in a 
cubicle, or they might include a 
living-room,sitting-room, wash-room, 
bed-room, guest-room, and hobby- 
room for any or all the persons in 
the household. Always the aspirations 
of the consumer must be limited by 
his resources. But they are also con- 
tracted and expanded by the im- 
portance he attaches to housing 
satisfactions in competition with the 
other satisfactions available to him. 


The Unknowable Future 

These scientific essays set us specu- 
lating once more on the delightful 
indeterminacy of the human will, 
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and the doubtful impact of our own 
recommendations on the shape of the 
future. Most British people hope, as 
we do, that, after the present con- 
centration on defence, a secular rise 
in family spending power will be 
resumed. Good planners contend for 
the use of more of that spending 
power on homes, living space, and a 
gardened environment—not just 
whimsically but because they think 
these things have had too low an 
allocation since the industrial revo- 
lution. We know they may not be 
listened to. Society may go another 
way. Rulers or technicians may 
thwart popular demands. Or people 
may choose to spend less on dwelling 
space and gardens and more on other 
things—clothes, cosmetics, drink, 
nursery schools, motor cars, travel, 
academic research, the dogs, or 
vertical features in the landscape. 
There are salesmen of all these 
competing things, some of whom mas- 
querade as dispassionate analysts. 
Within the housing movement, as 
Lewis Mumford has pointed out, 
there are salesmen of gadgets as 
against space. We ourselves might be 
dubbed “‘salesmen of space’’. Obser- 
vation of the life in cities has con- 
vinced us that to have more space in 
and around homes would add more to 
most people’s happiness than to have 
the other things at the expense of such 
space. Because the trend of city 
development cuts down the avail- 
ability of adequate space for dwell- 
ings we contend for planning and 
the limitation of density to such a 
degree as will leave a free choice 
open. We cannot “sell” more dwell- 
ing-space than people want or more 
than they can afford. The practical 
issue will depend both on _ the 
opportunity the shape of cities offers 
and on the states of mind produced 
in people by all these competing 
sales campaigns. It cannot be pre- 
dicted by the most refined science. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the proprietors of Punch 


‘*The Festival? You can’t miss it: just follow the ‘No Waiting’ signs all the way.” 


In practice the size and distribution 
of dwellings will continue to be 
governed by the empirical or com- 
mon-sense decisions of housing agen- 
cies, not uninfluenced by their own 
idealisms, and more or less sensitive 
to effective demand from time to 
time and place to place. They should 
take more notice of what they can 
discern of the true aspirations of 
home-seekers than of abstract cal- 
culations of “‘needs”’. 


High Thinking at High Lea 
Members from about fifteen coun- 
tries attended the Council meeting 
of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning under 
the chairmanship of Sir George 
Pepler at High Lea, Hoddesdon. 
Mr J. H. Forshaw, chief architect 
M&LGP, in a paper on British hous- 
ing policy, drew fire from the keen 
French delegation by advocating 
“maisonette” blocks in which two- 
storey dwellings are built on top of 
each other. Many English delegates 
agreed with the French that this 
system ingeniously combines the dis- 


advantages of houses and flats. Mr 
Forshaw said the type is cheaper 
than flats for the same number of 
storeys—which is hard to understand. 

The French delegates were shocked 
that Britain, looked up to as the 
stronghold of the family house, is in- 
creasingly taking to flats. They were 
devastatingly witty at the expense of 
Le Corbusier’s fantastic seventeen- 
storey block at Marseilles, intended 
for a “social unit’ of 1,500 people in 
350 flats, with a shopping and busi- 
ness centre half-way up and play- 
grounds on the roof. Living rooms 
are 14} feet high, bedrooms 7 feet 
3 inches. Kitchens are so conveniently 
small that the housewife can reach 
every gadget without moving a step. 
Here, surely is the apotheosis of the 
human beehive. Not surprisingly, 
the French cannot be induced to live 
in it. A research committee has now 
been set up to find a use for it, in 
addition to its function of giving 
thrills (frissons) to avant-garde archi- 
tects who gaze up at it or look under 
it through the massive concrete stilts 
on which it stands. 
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Federation Officers and Business 

At High Lea Mr Louis Scheffer, 
the popular city planner of Amster- 
dam, was elected Deputy President 
of the Federation, M. Charles Pran- 
ard of Paris was elected Hon. Secre- 
tary in succession to Lady Pepler, 
Mr F. J. Osborn was re-elected Hon. 
Treasurer, and Hr. Hans Quiding of 
the Royal Building Board of Sweden 
was added to the Bureau. Warm 
thanks were expressed to Lady 
Pepler for her organization of this 
successful conference and for her 
devoted services as Hon. Secretary 
during and since the war. To her and 
Sir George Pepler the continuance 
of the Federation in a time of extreme 
difficulty is undoubtedly due. 

Invitations for the next full Con- 
gress in 1952 have been received from 
Vienna and Lisbon. The decision, 
with a preference for Lisbon, was left 
to the Bureau. 

On the initiative of Mr Charles 
Ascher, USA, a programme was 
worked out for collaboration with the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, which has granted 
consultative status to the Federation. 


Space Inside Dwellings 

The Utilization of Space in current 
types of dwellings in fourteen Euro- 
pean countries is the subject of a 
report to the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Europe prepared by 
Maurice B. Blackshaw, from informa- 
tion supplied by the various Govern- 
ments. ‘lhe report (June 1951) helps 
comparison by giving plans of the 
typical dwellings to the same scale 
and measurements of internal space 
in sq. metres. It does not really enable 
us to judge the average housing 
standards in the fourteen countries, 
nor are any statutory or working 
minima indicated. Gross internal 
areas of the types shown, for instance, 
vary from 45-6sq. m. to 153-7 sq.m., 
living rooms from 11 to 31°5 sq. m., 
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and kitchens from 4-5 to 16-1 sq. m. 
(Multiply by 10-6743 for sq. feet.) 
In half the countries large basements 
are included. And the number of 
persons contemplated per room 
varies. 

Yet there are sufficient common 
features in the plans to show that the 
same sort of human animal is every- 
where influencing the arrangement 
of rooms. Nearly always the kitchen 
is separate from the living-room, 
though meals may be taken in one 
or the other or in a dining recess. 
Bedrooms are always single-purpose 
rooms, though a few living-rooms may 
also be slept in. Baths or showers are 
provided in all but three of forty-six 
types. Inter-communicating rooms 
are rare; and entrance lobbies almost 
universal. There are no cases of ‘open 
planning” of living-rooms and hall; 
nor of the “study bedroom’. ‘Two- 
storey house frontages range from 

3 to 11 metres, depths from 11 to 44 
metres. 

It seems likely that Governments 
have chosen the types as those con- 
sidered reasonably acceptable in 
their countries, but it cannot be 
assumed that they all represent pre- 
vailing practice. Living space, which 
varies from 37°5 to 84-8 per cent of 
gross area, varies also from 8 to 18°5 
sq. m. per person housed. ‘Thus the 
report could be equally useful to 
authorities looking for ways of cutting 
down space, and enthusiasts wanting 
precedents for improving the ration. 
Nevertheless it is extremely interest- 
ing to study objectively. 


Wales: a New Planning Set-up 

There will be general welcome for 
the decision to create a separate office 
of the Ministry of Local Government 
and Planning for Wales and the 
understood intention that there shall 
be a similar increased devolution of 
the functions of the Ministries of 
Agriculture and of Education. What- 
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ever the form adopted for co-ordina- 
tion of governmental functions in 
Wales and Monmouthshire, we hope 
the growing tendency to devolution 
will be accompanied by the thinking 
out of a comprehensive policy for the 
distribution of population and indus- 
try inside the area, so as to check the 
evident tendency for an excessive con- 
centration in one or two places in the 
south. There is need of a_ better 
matching of industrial estate develop- 
ment with the creation of residential 
neighbourhoods near by. 


First Figures of 1951 Census 

The most commented-on thing in 
the Preliminary Report of the Census of 
1951 (HMSO, 5s.) is the slowing up 
of the growth of cities and the increase 
of the rural population since 1931 and 
especially since 1939. This, however, 
cannot be read as evidence of a return 
to agriculture or of a spontaneous 
migration from metropolitan to rural 
areas. It is really a continuance of the 
suburban exodus, and means in the 
main that people have been seeking 
more open residential surroundings 
at the expense of longer journeys to 
work. The war-time evacuation much 
reduced London’s population. But 
the counties of Herts, Middlesex, 
Essex, Kent, and Surrey gained far 
more than London lost. What it 
comes to is that “Greater London” 
has widened its area as well as in- 
creased it numbers. 

An important new table shows the 
growth of the six major conurbations 
of England—all of which increased 
the population of their 1951 areas, 
except Manchester. But the use of 
the 1951 area for comparison does 
not truly reveal the position; there 
should be a table showing the growth 
both in area and population of con- 
tinuously-built-up conurbations on 
the same criteria of urbanization. 

Great Britain had a population of 
48,840,893 in April 1951, an increase 
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of just over 4 millions on 1931. The 
urban population of England and 
Wales was 80-7 per cent of the total 
population. But this figure omits the 
suburban residents living outside 
urban boundaries. Such people, as 
Scrutator says in the Sunday Times, “do 
represent dispersal of residence, and 
that has to-day some special values. 
In the much rarer cases where they 
represent also dispersal of industry 
(the Garden City principle) there is 
fuller reason for satisfaction.” 


Hope in Southwark 

It looks as if the Great Dover 
Street folk in Southwark, who found 
a voice in Mr Field of the Pilgrim 
Church, are succeeding in their pleas 
for the inclusion of a number of two- 
storey houses in the next scheme there 
of the LCC, along with maisonettes 
and a nursery school as well as some 
blocks of flats. The Parish magazine 
of the Pilgrim Church, expressing 
great pleasure at this modification of 
the scheme, thanks Mr George Isaacs, 
MP and Mr L. G. Pearson, FRIBA, 
of the TCPA for their interest and 
support. In turn Mr Pearson, who 
has been deeply concerned in the 
matter, gives much credit to the 
imaginative sympathy of Mr Fiske, 
chairman of the LCC Planning 
Committee. 

Londoners in other inner boroughs 
should take note of this incident, 
which is very important for the whole 
character of future reconstruction. 
The pressure of numbers needing to 
be re-housed makes for high density 
and an excess of flats; that factor 
operates all the time. Effective ex- 
pression of the popular preference for 
houses with gardens makes for lower 
density and energizes the forces for 
planned dispersal. Every local case 
argued brings out the dilemma, and 
widens the public understanding 
necessary for the carrying out of the 
London dispersal plans. 
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NEW LAND FOR FOOD PRODUCTION 


A well-informed writer describes recent successful work in adding to 


the agricultural area of this country by reclaiming land from the sea. 


TY A time when the loss of good 
A farm land to building develop- 
ment is causing considerable 
concern, it is refreshing to know that, 
in one part of Britain at least, sub- 
stantial areas of new land are actually 
being put into agriculture for the first 
time. This is happening along the 
coastiine of The Wash where already 
some 3,000 acres of marshland have 
been reclaimed from the sea since the 
end of the war and further areas, 
amounting to over 700 acres, are at 
present being enclosed. 
Although, prior to 1947, little had 


by JOHN FOSTER 


been done for almost thirty years, the 
process of marsh reclamation as we 


know it to-day began in this part of 


Eastern England about three cen- 
turies ago. An examination of the 
general pattern of reclamation over 
the years indicates that the normal 
practice has been to enclose relatively 
small areas at a time, each seldom 
more than 1,500 to 2,000 acres in 
extent, and this only after it has been 
definitely established that the land 
has accreted to a level sufficient to 
ensure a good depth of alluvial 
soil. 


An area of undeveloped salt-marsh on the edge of The Wash near Spalding 
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Formation of Marshes 


It has been found that the process of 
accretion or deposition of alluvial 
matter, if not assisted by artificial 
means, becomes stationary beyond a 
certain distance from the shore. The 
oldest salt marshes are about three- 
quarters of a mile in width, beyond 
which there is nothing but sand. As 
soon as a bank is raised and the sea 
excluded from an area of marsh, 
accretion beyond the new bank at 
once becomes rapid and an outmarsh 
is formed again within a few years. 
This in turn grows gradually until it 
too becomes of sufficient width and 
depth to be ripe for reclamation. In 
the course of the last three centuries 
more than 65,000 acres of land have 
been formed and enclosed in this 
manner around the coasts of The 
Wash. 

The title to the foreshore between 
high and low water marks is vested in 
the Crown Commissioners, from 
whom purchases for reclamation pur- 
poses have on occasions been made. 
Land, however, which is gradually 
and imperceptibly formed by the 
deposit of alluvium until its surface 
reaches above the level of ordinary 
high tides automatically becomes the 
property of the various owners to 
whose land it is attached.* Generally 
speaking the rights of enclosure are 
also vested in these “‘frontagers” and 
when an area of marsh becomes ripe 
for reclamation a number usually 
combine to finance a scheme for 
carrying out the necessary works of 
embankment and drainage. After an 
area has been enclosed it is used for 
grazing purposes for a few years until 
the salt is thoroughly drained out ofit, 
after which it can be said to have 
reached arable standard and will then 
soon be capable of yielding first-class 
crops. 


* W. N. Wheelers’ History of the Fens of 
South Lincolnshire, Second Edition, p. 55. 
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Recent Schemes 


In 1948 about 1,500 acres of out- 
marsh at Holbeach Marsh in the 
Holland Division of Lincolnshire 
were reclaimed by three local farmers 
while about the same time ten 
“‘frontagers” in the Wainfleet and 
Friskney districts of the Lindsey 
Division formed a non-profit-making 
company and reclaimed a further 
area of similar acreage. 

The Commissioners of Crown 
Lands, in conjunction with the Nene 
Catchment Board, are at present 
undertaking a further major scheme 
for the reclamation of about 660 acres 
of marshland at the outfall of the 
River Nene. At Freiston, on the 
River Witham outfall, the Home 
Office is carrying out some reclama- 
tion work as part of its Borstal train- 
ing scheme and on the Norfolk coast 
the Norfolk Estuary Company, estab- 
lished in 1846, has work in progress at 
present. 

The cost per acre of the Holbeach 
Marsh scheme, inclusive of all drain- 
age and roadmaking works, was in 
the neighbourhood of £80 and that 
of the Wainfleet scheme about £75. 
When it is considered that the re- 
claimed land in cropping condition 
has a market value of at least £100 an 
acre as against an estimated value as 
saltings of about £5, it will be 
appreciated that reclamation is in- 
deed an economic proposition, even 
under the high costs ruling at present. 


Food Production 


As already inferred, however, there 
are even stronger arguments than 
those of finance alone for reclaiming 
and putting into agriculture as much 
land as possible. The Scott Report 
on Land Utilization in Rural Areas, 
published in 1942, estimated that 
over the whole country during the 
period 1930 to 1939 about 60,000 
acres of land were lost to agriculture 
every year. There continues to be a 








pressing need for increased home 
food production and the conserva- 
tion of as much agricultural land as 
possible. 

Any possibility of artificially in- 
creasing the rate at which accretion 
of the outmarshes takes place is 
worthy of careful consideration and, 
to this end, experiments with some 
form of fascine barrier set at an 
appropriate distance from new em- 
bankments might be well justified. 
Anything which would speed up the 
possible rate of reclamation would be 
a contribution to the country’s food 
production for all time. 


Wholesale Reclamation 


A case for the total reclamation of 
The Wash has been put forward from 
time to time but it is generally con- 
sidered that this is quite impractic- 
able. The bed consists of raw sand 
upon which it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain a stable foundation 
for a barrier and furthermore a tide 
variation of up to twenty-four feet 
would have to be contended with 
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. F , Lincolnshire Free Press 
View along the top of a sea-wall with drained and cultivated land 
on the right and salt-marsh scheduled for reclamation on the left 


Be eT 


during construction. Even should the 
engineering obstacles be surmounted, 
the land gained, being sand, would 
lack the qualities necessary to sustain 
vegetation and would therefore be of 
no agricultural use. 

The wholesale reclamation of the 
Zuyder Zee has often been instanced 
as being comparable with this project 
but there are, in fact, great differences 
between the two areas. Firstly, the 
Zuyder Zee was originally an inland | 
lake which many centuries ago was | 
flooded by the sea through breaches | 
in what is now the Friesian Island 
Chain. It is, therefore, a reasonable 
assumption that its bed is of very 
different formation to The Wash 
and is probably more like the beds of 
the inland Fen lakes of Eastern 
England which were drained by the 
Adventurers during the seventeenth 
century. In addition, the tide varia- 
tion in the Zuyder Zee is only four 
or five feet and the bed is even, with 
no deep channels like the Lynn and 
the Boston Deeps in The Wash. 
Even with these relatively favourable 
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circumstances difficulties were met 
by the Dutch engineers in closing the 
gap in the new embankment. 

It would appear then that a policy 
of gradual reclamation is the one 
which must be pursued taking in land 
only when it becomes sufficiently 
accreted, and, if practically possible, 


speeding up the general rate of 


accretion in future by artificial 
means. Such a policy has proved it- 
self to be economic in execution. 
Along the coastline of the Holland 
Division of Lincolnshire alone it is 
estimated that, in addition to the 
land at present being enclosed, a 
further 6,000 acres of outmarsh is 
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ripe for reclamation. Add to it the 
considerable areas on the coasts of the 
Lindsey Division and of Norfolk 
which are similarly ready for enclo- 
sure, and the total must be well over 
10,000 acres. 

Most of this reclaimable outmarsh 
is in the hands of private owners 
with whom the initiative of preparing 
schemes for enclosure inevitably rests. 
If, however, the same degree of enter- 
prise is shown in the future as has 
been exhibited in the recent past it 
may well be that many more acres of 
food producing land will be contri- 
buting to the national larder in a few 
years’ time. 


Old and New 


Where farm buildings are short, 
an elevator (or other implement) may 
be provided with shelter for one 
winter by such a device as this—the 
extension of the thatch roof of a stack 
on the lee side. There are evident 





shortcomings about such a make- 
shift, but at least the appearance of 
the place is not spoilt (as by some 
temporary shack-like buildings of 
corrugated iron) and the protection 
thus provided is far better than none. 
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PLANNING PROBLEMS OF KUWAIT 


The international limelight now focused on the otlfields of the 
Persian Gulf makes the intention to plan the old Arab town of 
Kuwait, lying some twenty-five miles north of the rich Kuwait 


oilfield, of special interest. 


UWAIT Is a small Arab state at 
K the north-west head of the 
Persian Gulf, bounded on the 
north by Irak and on the south by 
Saudi Arabia. Persia lies just over the 
border from Irak, separated by the 
Shatt el Arab river, and is some fifty 
miles from Kuwait. 

Kuwait State has a population of 
about 150,000 people, mainly con- 
centrated in the town of Kuwait. 
There are a few small settlements, 
principally along the coast, which 
have developed round wells, and the 
new oil town of Ahmadi built by the 
Kuwait Oil Company, lies some 
twenty-five miles south of Kuwait. 
The, remainder of the territory is 
waterless desert, though possessed of 
great oil resources and already it is the 
third most important oil producer in 
the Middle East. 

Kuwait town is one of the best 
ports on the Persian Gulf, situated as 
it is in a sheltered bay. It is a tra- 
ditional trading centre for surround 
ing countries, particularly Saudi 
Arabia. Kuwait is famous for the 
building of Arab dhows, the wood be- 
ing imported from India. Pearl 
fishing is another local industry. 

Kuwait is a town of comparatively 
recent growth, expanding from about 
15,000 persons in 1909 to 120,000 
to-day, though a settlement existed 
here some 300 years ago. Growth 
since the war has been particularly 
rapid, following the development 
after 1946 of the Kuwait oilfield 
which has brought great prosperity 
to the area. It is a walled city which 


by P. W. MACFARLANE 

has developed laterally along the sea 
coast for a length of about three and 
a half miles with a depth of rather 
over one mile. Fortunately the pro- 
tecting wall was built to enclose much 
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Daily Telegraph 
The position of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf 


open land, of which a good deal still 
remains. Outside the walls the flat 
sandy desert provides all the land 
needed for town expansion. The 
climate is hot, shade temperatures of 
up to 120° F. being reached in the 
summer, though temperate for eight 
months of the year. Annual rainfall is 
only four to six inches. 
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The central area of Kuwait 


Preparing a plan for the town pre- 
sents certain unique features. No 
accurate plan of the city exists and 
the first step is an aerial survey: 
neither is there any census of popula- 
tion or the possibility of taking one. 
There are no building by-laws, nor 
any system of local taxation apart 
from a duty of 64 per cent on imports. 
There is no public water supply sys- 
tem and water is brought by dhow 
from the Shatt el Arab river, off- 
loaded to water tanks on the quay 
and, apart from a few premises which 
have a pumped supply, distributed 
in goatskin containers on donkeys or 
camels. With the absence of water 
there is no vegetation and few trees. 
There is no sewerage scheme and 
most of the town’s roads are unpaved. 
Few of them are wide enough for 
modern traffic and up till recently 





Hunting Aerosurveys Ltd 


the donkey and the camel were the 
traditional modes of transport. Most 
of the buildings are made of roughly 
fashioned sun-dried mud_ bricks, 
though reinforced concrete is now 
being used on important buildings. 

The prosperity which the oil in- 
dustry has brought to the old Arab 
town has changed conditions almost 
overnight. Now sleek American cars, 
buses, and huge cx-Army lorries jostle 
one another in the streets, imposing 
an almost unbearable strain on the 
present road system. Already a 
number of road improvements have 
been carried out. Just outside the city 
walls an aerodrome has been laid out 
and four-engined BOAC liners call 
here on their regular weekly London 
to Bahrein flight. Garages and motor 
repair establishments are springing 
up everywhere. 
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In contrast to these western inno- 
vations, the eastern custom of strict 
purdah is maintained. With the 
greater circulation of wealth there 
has been a rapid increase in the 
number of shops, bazaars are being 
extended, and numerous cafés have 
sprung up around the Safat, the great 
open area in the centre of the town to 
which all roads converge. Many more 
ships are using the harbour. Oppor- 
tunities for employment are attract- 
ing the nomad Bedouins who are 
settling outside the city walls, build- 
ing themselves primitive structures 
out of palm thatching and odd pieces 
of corrugated iron and wood. 

The Ruler of the State is wisely 
devoting much of the increasing in- 
come from oil royalties to improving 
conditions in the town. A £2 million 
plant is being installed to distil sea 
water and provide the town with a 
public water supply. It will also pro- 
vide cheap electricity. A free public 
health service is already in operation. 


Kuwait is famous for the building of Arab dhows 
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A large general hospital and several 
clinics have been erected, as well as 
old people’s homes. A 'TB hospital is in 
course of construction. Some fifteen 
elementary schools have already been 
provided and a large boarding school 
is being built. New mosques are being 
built and old ones restored. A number 
of important public and local govern- 
ment buildings are contemplated. 
Theharbourfrontageis being modern- 
ized to handle goods more expe- 
ditiously. 

These development projects, which 
will no doubt be forerunners of many 
more, and the need to anticipate a 
future population of perhaps twice 
the present figure, make the prepara- 
tion of a simple town plan essential. 
There is also the need to provide for a 
road system capable of handling 
motor traffic and to co-ordinate with 
it the development and expansion 
of utility services, particularly water, 
electricity, and telephone cables, the 
need to redevelop part of the central 
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area as shopping, commerce, and 
warehousing expand, to introduce a 
defined industrial zone, to provide 
adequate open spaces for games as 
the educational system expands, and 
to improve the amenities of the town 
by tree planting. 

The plan will not only deal with 
the town of Kuwait and its projected 
expansion but will touch upon the 
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future development of several small 
settlements along the coast which are 
tending to become residential satel- 
lites to Kuwait. Their pleasant situa- 
tion enjoying a sea breeze off the 
Persian Gulf and the presence of wells 
which promote soil cultivation and 
tree growth will make them popular 
once they are connected up to 
Kuwait by a good road. 


HOUSING THE MAORIS 


A recent visitor to New Kealand describes the steps taken by the 
Dominion Government to encourage Home Ownership among the 


Maori population. 


HE MAORI people are a section 
Te the great Polynesian race 

which inhabits the far-scattered 
island groups of the eastern Pacific. 
It is estimated that there are upwards 
of 112,000 Maoris in New Zealand. 
Although formerly divided into about 
twenty tribes, the Maoris claim to 
trace their kinship to a common 
ancestor, and this has always tended 
to weld together their social structure. 
They are industrious people and 


by JOHN G. MARTIN 


usually co-operate willingly in the 
division of labour for their vayious 
agricultural and domestic tasks. It is 
beyond dispute that they have a high 
degree of intelligence. The special 
needs of this virile race have been 
fully recognized by the New Zealand 
Government and four Maori mem- 
bers elected by Maori electors sit in 
the House of Representatives at 
Wellington. 

In recent years the Government 


Maori houses at Waiwhutu 


New Zealand High Commissioner 
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New Zealand High Commissioner 


-A Maori farm under the Native Land Development scheme 


has adopted a liberal policy for the 
improvement of Maori housing con- 
ditions. The majority of Maoris are 
occupied in farming and live in 
sparsely populated rural districts 
where there are no building cen- 
tractors. Although not generally 
familiar with modern housing stand- 
ards or such things as by-laws and 
housing regulations, the Maoris are 
undoubtedly becoming more and 
more home-conscious and ready to 


take an active part in the provision of 


their own homes. 


Housing on European Standards 


There are indications that Maori 
housing will beanincreasing problem, 
especially as the Maori population 
can treble by the end of this century, 
if the present birth-rate continues. 
The Government recently estimated 
that the situation calls for the con- 
struction of 2,000 new houses annu- 
ally for about thirty years. To meet 
this need it is hoped that about 500 
houses a year will be provided by 
State agency, and that the Maori 
people will be able, by means of the 
Government’s lending policy, to 


build for themselves a substantial 
number of dwellings of European 
standard every year. 

Finance provided by the Govern- 
ment is available to Maoris for the 
purchase or construction of homes of 
their own, for additions and other 
improvements to existing houses, for 
maintenance and repairs, and for the 
installation of water, electricity, and 
other services. Where the borrower 
requires a loan of the full 100 per 
cent of the value of a house which he 
wishes to build or buy, the loan limit 
is £1,500, but the sum of £2,000 can 
be advanced for building a home 
where go per cent of the value is 
borrowed. 


Terms of Loans and Subsidies 

Maori land is sometimes held in 
communal ownership, but in such 
circumstances the Government is not 
prepared to make loans. The rate of 
interest on loans is at present 4} per 
cent, except in the case of Maori ex- 
servicemen who receive certain re- 
habilitation concessions. The term of 
the mortgage is determined by the 
personal circumstances of the applic- 
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ant and also by the standard and type 
of construction of the house. 

Under the recent suspensory loan 
scheme, which is available to Euro- 
peans and Maoris alike, a conditional 


subsidy is granted towards the cost of 


building a home for the owner’s own 
occupation. Briefly, a ‘‘suspensory 
loan”’ is free of interest, becomes re- 
payable if the house is sold or other- 
wise disposed of within seven years, 
and is converted into a grant when 
the seven-years period has expired. 
The amount of a suspensory loan is 
limited to 10 per cent of the approved 


cost of the house, with a maximum of 


£200, as the permitted cost limit is 
£2,000, save in exceptional cases. 

In those instances where Maoris 
are unable to find {building sections, 
they can participate in ballots for 
sections no longer required by the 
Dominion Lands and Survey Depart- 
ment. ‘he Maori Affairs Department 
is also engaged in acquiring blocks of 
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land suitable for subdivision and sale 
to applicants for loans. At present this 
last-named Department constructs 
most of the houses provided for the 
Maori population and these are 
generally built in rural districts. The 
Department also trains Maori youths 
in the various building trades and has 
established works centres for this pur- 
pose at Rotorua and Gisborne. Farm 
buildings, as well as dwelling-houses, 
come within the scope of thesecentres, 
which also provide — architectural 
services to meet the special require- 
ments of the Maori people. The latest 
published returns show that the 
Department has built 2,722 new 
houses for Maoris. 

The foregoing brief review indi- 
cates that the New Zealand Govern- 
ment is fully alive to the housing needs 
of the Maori population in the 
Dominion and that great importance 
is attached to the social value of self- 
help and home ownership. 


Weatherboards of Kent 


At Smarden: the white weather- 
boards of Kent. Very little seems to 
have been written about the history 
of weatherboards but H. L. Edlin 


notes in his ‘Woodland Crafts in 
Britain” that oak clapboard, having 
become scarce in this country, was 
imported from Virginia in 1608-35. 


. 2 PROOLEE 
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FROM A FOREST NOTEBOOK 


The Quantocks—and elsewhere 
The Appearance of Forests 
Some Other Enemies of Forestry 


“The Battle of the Quantocks”’. 
Because of the Forestry Com- 
mission’s faulty procedure (and it was 
indeed faulty) the Lord of the Manor 
withdrew his offer of a long lease of 
the disputed land, and that land is not 
to be planted—at least, not by the 
State in the immediate future. Doubt- 
less most of the ground will either be 
planted privately by the owner, cr be 
requisitioned for afforestation by the 
State before another quarter of a 
century has passed, but “‘country- 
lovers” can do great mischief if they 
maintain their present hostility to 
forestry anywhere and everywhere. 
In this particular instance the 


I AST SPRING the forest-haters won 


Looking towards the Quantocks from the Brendon Hills 


by J. D. U. WARD 


Commission was hoping to plant 
another goo acres, in accordance 
with a scheme approved by the 
National Parks authority and the 
Minister of Local Government and 
Planning. Opponents, aided by the 
bishop of the diocese, appealed to the 
mob to protest. Not a single one of the 
agitators seemed to know anything 
about forestry or about the country’s 
timber needs, and none seemed to 
want to learn. The point is, quite 
simply, that many of the local people, 
and many holiday makers, dislike 
the idea of changes; and if they ask, 
tendentiously, ‘“‘Do you want this 
part of the hills to be gay with heather, 
gorse, and whortleberry, or to be dark 
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and dull with conifers?” they can be 
sure of getting the desired answer 
nineteen times out of twenty. Un- 
fortunately, the Commission was not 
very careful about the aesthetics of its 
previous efforts here, more than 
twenty years ago, and the mistakes 
are now used against them. 

But it is an old story: all has hap- 
pened before, in North Wales and 
South, in Northumberland and East 
Anglia and Sussex, Hampshire and 
Devon. And it will happen again and 
again, for the Commission needs 
about 2 million more acres, and this 
land must be taken not from the 
richer, more food-productive farm- 
lands, nor from territory so poor that 
no timber can be grown on it, but 
from the marginal land which is often 
waste or semi-waste—and pleasant 
to the eyes both of urban holiday- 
makers and of those local residents 
who have safe pensions or incomes 
and no urgent reason for studying the 
economics of land use. 

The forester’s position is more 
difficult because of the long neglect of 
forestry and the lack of any vigorous 
tradition in this country. Sheep and 
shepherds, ploughing and plough- 
men, ships and seamen and fishermen, 
thatchers, blacksmiths—all these and 
many others have a welcome place 
in the English scene, and the great 
army of articulate retired people 
would defend any attack upon them; 
but no forester is persona grata in the 
same way. A forester is an intruder, 
much tainted with foreign influences: 
at the rare best he may be tolerated 
with a sniff: more usually he and all 
his schemes are to be misrepresented 
and obstructed in every possible way, 
with no holds barred. This is now 
becoming the honourable Englishuse. 

A series of battles, with ‘‘no com- 
promise” (alias, unconditional sur- 
render) as the catchphrase, will breed 
bitter feeling; and, in those places 
where the Commission wins, it may 
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well use its powers more ruthlessly 
than it would have done, had the 
local populace been reasonable and 
shown some willingness to co-operate 
in the aim of giving this impoverished 
island a fairer share of woodland and 
forest. Can nothing be done to teach 
people about (1) economical land use 
in an overcrowded and poverty- 
stricken island, and (2) forestry? At 
present stupid intransigence is 
matched by ignorance. This last week 
I was asked, for example: Does the 
Forestry Commission plant anything 
but conifers? In the forest year 1949 
over 4,900,000 beech and oak trees 
were planted. In Southern England 
the Commission is at present planting 
almost if not quite as many hard- 
wood trees as conifers. 


* * * 


The Appearance of Forests 


Very many people are offended by 
the appearance of forests planted 
within the last thirty years. Other 
reasons for hostility to forestry are 
sometimes declared (the displace- 
ment of farmers, the alleged spoiling 
of the soil by conifers, the change of 
character in a region where there is 
some feeling of pietas for such a figure 
as a Wordsworth) but the main reason 
for most of the objections raised to 
forestry is a dislike of the appearance 
of closely planted timber-producing 
forest, and especially of conifer 
forest. This is a small over-crowded 
island and the objections will cer- 
tainly multiply in the near future as 
the Forestry Commission pursues its 
plan to afforest from four to eight 
times the area newly planted in the 
last thirty years, in general accord- 
ance with the programme outlined in 
Post War Forestry (Cmd. 6447). Since 
future conflicts may be serious, and 
acrimonious dog-fights over every 
new forest are most undesirable, the 
present lull between skirmishes would 
seem to afford a chance for thought. 
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Forest Patterns 


One or two truisms need to be 
stated because they have not yet been 
grasped. State forests are not planted 
to improve scenery. It is not strictly 
legitimate to fault a forest because 
it spoils the scenery. (Nobody faults 
cows because they are less graceful 
than greyhounds, and we all concede 
that the proof of a pudding is in its 
eating.) As things are, a forest should 
be judged on a functional basis, and 
the question should be, Does it look 
like becoming a good timber-yielding 
unit? not, Is it a pleasing feature in 
the landscape, viewed as one might 
view a picture? But relatively few 
people are competent to judge 
whether a forest is a good timber- 
yielder and everyone thinks he is 
competent to judge beauty in any 
context whatsoever. Further, most 
of us are not accustomed to forests, 


conifer or otherwise, and the human 
mind moves slowly where any new 
thing is concerned—as modern archi- | 
tects, furniture designers, music com- 
posers and others know only too well, 
(Less than two decades have passed 
since there were violent protests 
about the pylons of the grid: now 
hardly anyone objects to them.) 
Against this background a question 
may be asked: When a new forest is 
to be made, should foresters bé 
allowed to plant their own way, and 
is it up to the rest to learn a little of 
forestry, and/or to become accus- 
tomed to the sight of forests? Of 
should foresters be required to sub¥ 
mit their plans to some independent 
authority which will judge on stands 
ards other than those of good forestry 
—and will therefore probably insist 
on substantial modifications in thé 
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interests of aesthetics or. ““amenity”’ ? 
Incidentally, any committee charged 
with the duty of approving or im- 
proving large-scale forest lay-outs can 
expect brickbats. During the recent 
Quantocks dispute, the National 


Parks authority became the target of 


abuse when it approved a modified 
plan: ‘‘What is the sense,”’ demanded 
angry objectors, ‘“‘of having a 
National Parks authority if it permits 
afforestation such as this ?’’ The task 
of reconciling good practical forestry 
with ultra-conservative or traditional 
prejudices about landscape would 
often be exceedingly difficult. Any 
serious student of the subject would 
be aware of the dangers. Neither the 
prejudices of Wordsworth-worship- 
pers nor the ideas of Capability 
Brown are a firm or fitting founda- 
tion for landscape-making on the 
scale that would have to be used. And 
attempts to titivate forests with 
“fancy” planting, though sometimes 


permissible (successful examples ex- 
ist) might easily lead to the same hell 
as sham half-timber Jacobean “‘vil- 
las” in the suburbs. Further, some 
of the Forest Aesthetics Authority 
might be embarrassed by their 
memory: no great art has resulted 
from pandering to the prejudices of 
traditional good taste, and much good 
art has had, when it was new, to 
weather violent opposition. Thus the 
demoralizing thought might come 
that foresters left to themselves 
would create more grandeur and 
more true beauty than if they were 
directed by a mixed body of amenity- 
watchdogs intended to guard the 
prejudices of people who neither 
know nor care anything about fores- 
try. 

Lest that sound too partial a state- 
ment of the dilemma, it may be 
added that foresters have in many 
places made bad mistakes (and 
missed some wonderful opportuni- 


North Wales Forest Scenery. Plantations made within the last twenty-five years 
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ties), and there is too commonly a 
tendency in forest circles to dismiss 
all interest in appearances as so much 
irrelevant chocolate-box nonsense. 
Plenty of room for honest differ- 
ences of intelligent opinion exists in 
this problem of how more and larger 
forests can best be fitted into this 
island. With goodwill and under- 
standing (neither over-plentiful) the 
real and potential conflicts should be 
resolved, but the matter now re- 
quires serious attention and clear 
thinking. Nothing will be achieved 
while people are so muddle-headed 
as to find fault with twenty-year-old 
conifer forests because they do not 
look like 200-year-old oak forests. 


* * * 
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Some Other Enemies of Forestry 


Apropos of the need for elementary 
popular education, two _ incidents 
which recently occurred on a private 
estate in Dorset are illuminating. The 
agent saw a coach-load of trippers 
invading a wood. Having chivvied 
them out he went back, looked 
round, and picked up thirteen cigar- 
ette ends, some of them still alight. . . 
Another day a woman said to her 
husband, ‘“‘Look, what lovely flowers! 
I must have some.” The dutiful 
husband went to obtain the flowers 
but found they were on the further 
side of a six foot anti-deer fence. So 
he returned to the car, obtained a pair 
of pliers from his tool box and began 
to make a hole in the fence. 


London Plane Trees 


London plane trees have hitherto 
been esteemed in this country chiefly 
as ornamental and shade trees, speci- 
ally notable for their quality of smoke- 
tolerance. Now, however, their pos- 
sible utility as timber-producers is 





receiving more attention, and the 
Forestry Commission has been con- 
ducting some experiments in the 
vegetative reproduction of the species. 








The timber has all the qualities re- ' 


quired for high-class furntture, and, 
when quarter-sawn, it becomes the 
beautiful “lacewood”’. 

The London plane is a hybrid (with 
the famous quality of hybrid vigour) 
between the western and eastern 
plane, and it was first noticed and 
identified at Oxford in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. There is 
still a monster plane in the grounds of 
Magdalen College, which are the 
landlords of the Botanic Gardens op- 
posite, where the first identification 
was made. The most famous indivi- 
dual plane trees in England are the 
seventeenth-century specimens at 
Woolbeding Rectory, Sussex, and in 
the Bishop’s Palace Garden at Ely. 
The plane trees of Berkeley Square, 
London, are said to have been planted 
about a century later, in 1789, by Mr 
Edward Bouverie. A specimen at 
Hurlingham is considerably larger 
than any of those in Berkeley Square. 
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Legal Notes 




















In the June issue I mentioned some 
problems of dealing with contraven- 
ing development and suggested that, 
in cases where for economic reasons it 
would be undesirable to insist on 
immediate removal, the solution was 
to serve an enforcement notice and 
then to let it “‘lie on the table” until 
better times. Another solution which 
has recently come to my attention is 
to serve an enforcement notice 
dated to come into effect in five years’ 
time. In this particular case the con- 
travening development was the sub- 
letting of a dwelling house to several 
families. The local council served 
notice on the landlord, the tenant and 
the sub-tenants. The landlord in this 
case was pleased at the notice be- 
cause he disapproved of the sub- 
letting and could do little about it 
under the Rent Acts. The tenant and 
sub-tenants would in theory have the 
same rights of appeal as the landlord, 
but little weight could be given to an 
application for planning permission 
from statutory tenants. 


An Enforcement Case 

Enforcement notices have recently 
been the subject of an important 
High Court decision—Perrins v. Per- 
rns. A plot of land had been used as 
a caravan site prior to the coming 
into force of the 1947 Act and this use 
continued after the appointed day. 
Some time later the local planning 
authority served an enforcement 
notice on the owner-occupier requir- 
ing him to discontinue the use of the 
site for this purpose. He ignored the 
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notice and the authority prosecuted. 
The magistrates concluded that the 
notice was invalid since permission 
had not been necessary to use the land 
as a caravan site before the appointed 
day. The High Court, however, de- 
cided that as the owner of the land 
had not exercised his right of appeal 
within the prescribed period, he 
could not raise the point as a defence 
to a prosecution. The case was, there- 
fore, sent back to the magistrates with 
a direction to convict. 

The moral of Perrins v. Perrins is ob- 
vious—an enforcement notice must 
be challenged within the prescribed 
period. 


The Importance of Greenhouses 

Is a local authority justified in re- 
fusing or limiting planning per- 
mission on the ground that they pro- 
pose to use the land sooner or later 
for some public development and 
that in the meantime they will permit 
nothing which would increase the 
cost of compulsory acquisition? The 
answer probably is that it depends on 
the circumstances, but some clue to 
the Minister’s attitude has been given 
as aresult ofa recent planning appeal. 
The Cheshunt UDC had granted 
permission to erect seven green- 
houses, but limited the permission to 
a period ending 31 December 1969. 
It appears that the council proposed 
at some future date to acquire the 
land and to incorporate it into the 
adjoining public park. The condition 
was intended to restrict the value of 
the land to its existing use value be- 
cause the council felt that they would 
otherwise find it financially impos- 
sible to carry out the proposal. The 
council had apparently no objection 
to the greenhouses as such. The 
Minister considered that no sufficient 
planning reason had been given for 
restricting the permission to twenty 
years and he therefore discharged the 
condition. 
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SCOTTISH 


NEWS 





Vital Statistics 

Post-war planners urgently need 
the detailed analysis of the 1951 
Census. Meanwhile the Registrar 
General for Scotland has issued a 
valuable preliminary report. 

The population of Scotland has in- 
creased since 1931 by 252,989 to 
5:095,969. The natural increase (i.e. 
the excess of live births over deaths) 
was 502,299, representing an increase 
of 10-4 per cent. As about 22,000 
persons left the country, the net in- 
crease is only 5-7 per cent which can 
be compared with a figure of 9-5 per 
cent in England and Wales. It would 


thus appear that the percentage of 


older people in Scotland is increasing 
faster than in England, especially as 
the loss by migration will probably be 
from the younger age groups. 

This trend may have added sig- 
nificance in country districts, as the 
report indicates that there is also a 
continuing drift, presumably ofyoung- 
er persons, from the rural areas to the 
towns. Four-fifths of the population 
now live in the Midland belt, which 
comprises about one-quarter of the 
land area. All but 4 per cent of the 
apparent increase of 84,612 persons in 
the countryside has occurred in areas 
within sight of city lights, that is in 
the county areas of Ayr, Dunbarton, 
Renfrew, and Stirling. The crofting 
counties, on the other hand, have 
shown losses greater than had been 
anticipated. ‘They now _ contain 
285,667 persons, which is a decrease 
of 7,645. The greatest loss (15-1 per 


cent) occurred in Sutherland. 
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The result of this drift was stressed 
in an interim planning report re- 
cently made by Sir F. Mears to the 
Sutherland County Council. When 
the effect is considered in terms of life 
in individual small parishes, where it 
represents a steady loss by death or 
migration of key workers, he says that 
further diminution will soon lead to 
“serious social and economic diffi- 
culties, and may render it impossible 
to carry out the large schemes of re- 
clamation and afforestation which 
have been promised. A totally de- 
populated countryside of thousands 
of square miles would raise serious 
economic and administrative prob- 
lems, the burden of which would 
have to be borne by the rest of the 
country.” The method of allocation 
of limited capital expenditure and 
materials in Great Britain as a whole 
must take account of the urgency of 
these problems. It is therefore fortun- 
ate that the Annual Conference of the 


Scottish Section of the TCPA, which | 


takes place at Pitlochry on 14-15 
September will allow planners from 
all over Scotland to discuss some of 
them. 


The census figures also show that ; 


Glasgow’s population is 1,089,555, 
which is similar to the 1931 figure. 
Birmingham has now wrested from 
Glasgow the title of being the “second 


city’. Glasgow was always a little too | 


proud of this title, which may have 


contributed to her former reluctance ' 


to plan for a reduction in size. The 
title is well lost if her planners are 
now willing to provide more reason- 
able density standards in the new city. 
No longer Britain’s second city, can- 
not Glasgow now strive to become 
Britain’s finest city ? 


Edinburgh and Glasgow 

At the present date, when develop- 
ment plans are due to be sent in, both 
Edinburgh and Glasgow find them- 
selves in a difficult position. 


E:T so aaualiast 
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TCPA 
NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Planning and the People 


Thursday and Friday, 4 & 5 October 
10.30—12.30 and 2.15—4.15 each day 


COUNTY HALL 
LONDON, S.E.1 


The Conference will be addressed by internation- 
ally known speakers. Tickets can be obtained from 
the Conference Organizer, TCPA, 28 King St., 
WCa2. The Conference fee is 21s. per ticket for 
members of the TCPA and 25s. for non-members. 
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The Town Planning Officer of 
Edinburgh, Mr Derek Plumstead, on 
20 June resigned his office “‘after care- 
ful consideration of all the facts which 
have caused and continue to cause 
delay in finishing the development 
plan timeously.” 

Glasgow Town Planning Com- 
mittee, having tacitly dropped the 
Bruce City Plan, and never having 
adopted the Abercrombie Regional 
Plan, feel that a Glasgow Plan still 
lacks its basic necessity—a settlement 
of the question of cross-river com- 
munication. 

Meantime, in Glasgow, without an 
all-over plan, there is some progress 
away from the mere “housing- 
scheme” idea. To quote the Glasgow 
Herald of 19 June: “‘Glasgow’s latest 
housing project, the construction of 
7,000 houses at Drumchapel, is being 
fully planned on the modern principle 
of making provision in advance for 
communal services and amenities. It 
is visualized ultimately as a small 
township, made up of five neighbour- 
hood units. Each unit would have its 
day-to-day local shopping and other 





Contributors 


JOHN FOSTER, ARICS, AMTPI, Deputy 
Planning Officer, Holland County 
Council, Lincolnshire. 

F. R. BARLOW, Secretary and Mana- 
ger, Bournville Village Trust. 

DEREK WALKER-SMITH, MP, Barrister- 
at-Law, member of Council, Tcpa. 
JOHN G. MARTIN, MBE, HON. ATPI, 
formerly Secretary of National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Council. 

P. W. MACFARLANE, FRICS, MTPI, Town 
Planning Consultant, Chairman of 
working sub-committee of Country 
Towns Committee, TCPA. 

L. E. WHITE, Vice-chairman, St Pauls 
Cray Community Association, author 
of Tenement Town and Community or 
Chaos, member of Executive, TCPA. 
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facilities, but, in addition, there 
would be a central shopping and 
business centre which would be a 
focal point for the life of the town- 
ship.” 

The next step to be desired would 
appear to be a recognition of the 
principle of the Green Belt, crucially 
important in the Abercrombie Plan, 
ignored in the Bruce Plan. Here the 
county of Lanark is taking a hand, 
claiming that Glasgow housing pro- 
jects at Barlanark leave insufficient 
green belt between that and Baillies- 
ton in the county. The Department of 
Health has approached Glasgow 
Corporation on the subject, and 
Glasgow Planning Committee have 
agreed to send representatives to 
meet representatives of Lanarkshire 
Planning Committee “so that a 
similar position may be avoided in 
further housing developments by 
Glasgow in areas adjoining the 
county.” 

Here is an encouraging sign point- 
ing towards the resurrecti6n at last, 
in some form, of a regional committee 
and a regional plan for action. 


Carlyle on Re-Building England 


“England needs to be rebuilt once | 


every seventy years. Build it once 
rightly, the expense will be, say, fifty 


per cent more; but it will stand till | 


the Day of Judgment. Every seventy 
years we shall save the expense of 
building England all over again! Say 
nine-tenths of the expense, say three- 


fourths of it (allowing for the changes | 


necessary or permissible onthechange 
of things) ; and in rigorous arithmetic, 
such is the saving possible to you; 
lying under your noses there; solicit- 
ing you to pick it up—by the mere act 
of behaving like sons of Adam, and 
not like scandalous esurient Phan- 
tasms and sons of Bel and _ the 
Dragon.” 
Shooting Niagara and After (1867). 
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PLANNED 
POSTER 
PRESENTATION 






it the interests of outdoor amenities, Mills & Rockleys 
have commissioned Mr. Rolf Hellberg, F.R.I.B.A., to design this new 

poster presentation. Its simple, pleasing design is both esthetic and 
practical, providing a perfect setting for posters. The new design 

is being adopted as standard throughout the Mills & Rockleys areas. 
As a friendly gesture, Mills & Rockleys are making it freely available to the 


Poster Industry. Further details will gladly be supplied on application to :— 


—— MILLS & ROCKLEYS LTD. —— 


Poster Advertising Contractors in 


BRISTOL DONCASTER LUTON OXFORD 
CAMBRIDGE GLOUCESTER MANSFIELD PETERBOROUGH 
CHELTENHAM HULL NORTHAMPTON TAUNTON 
COVENTRY IPSWICH NORWICH TORQUAY 
DERBY LEICESTER NOTTINGHAM WORCESTER 


and 150 other towns within these areas. 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION, 21 QUEENS ROAD, COVENTRY 
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THE STORY OF EXHIBITIONS. By 
Kenneth W. Luckhurst. Studto Publica- 
tions. 308. 


This is a timely book and aims at 
the placing of the Festival Exhibition 
in historic perspective. This is the 
right approach: but I am not quite 
sure whether Mr Luckhurst has gone 
deep enough or if he might not have 
still more compressed an amusing 
but superficial survey. It is, for ex- 
ample, irrelevant to reproduce a 
Constable landscape because it ap- 
peared in a certain exhibition or a 
model of a saw-mill for the same 
reason. A Royal Academy banquet 
might just possibly be justified. No! 
the introduction to exhibitions still 
awaits a historian with a philosophic 
outlook into the human need for 
shows, and the definition of an ex- 
hibition, as distinct from a fair or a 
shop. 

It is when we get to the first English 
Industrial Exhibition (under the 
Royal Society of Arts) and particu- 
larly the series of French Exhibitions 
of the first half of the nineteenth 
century that we are on solid ground; 
and the real value of the book is from 
Chapter g (the Great Exhibition of 
1851) onwards. 

It is indeed impossible not to be 
interesting on that dramatic episode, 
so much in our minds to-day. The 
story of course was told supremely 
well by Christopher Hobhouse; but 
Mr Luckhurst puts it in its context as 
the first modern exhibition, followed 
by its successors up to date. 
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This is ably done; and the effect is a 
remarkable and steady decline during 
over fifty years to the St Louis 
Exhibition of 1904 and the Franco- 
British of 1908: Paxton’s glass and 
iron shed at one stroke showed what a 
Great Exhibition building should be 
—something designed for its purpose 
and as Brunel so well put it “‘the most 
important exhibit in the exhibition”’. 

Twelve years later there was the 
second British Exhibition at South 
Kensington—a failure owing to a 
frightful summer but a descent in 
design: thereafter is a melancholy 
succession: Paris, 1867, Vienna, 
1873, Paris, 1878 (of the old Troca- 
dero), Sydney, 1879, and lastly 
Paris, 1889 which left a companion 
piece to the Crystal Palace in the 
Eiffel Tower. 

A new era began with the World’s 
Columbian Exhibition at Chicago in 
1893. By this time, owing to the 
facility with which light steel framing 
could be used and plaster, applied 
with a slight reinforcement to repro- 
duce solid architectural forms, these 
exhibitions became imitation cities 
of unbelievable magnificence: all 
trace of Paxton’s envelope was lost. 
The final triumph was achieved at St 
Louis in 1904 with this false but allur- 
ing idea (which was of course quite 
legitimate for a small historic side 
show such as the Roman Forum, or 
Old Paris, or Spanish California). 
There was also a certain element of 
architectural propaganda, at any rate 
at Chicago: Louis Sullivan told 
Burnham that he was deferring the 
development of modern architecture 
by twenty-five years and he was 
right: architects and heads of schools 
returned from Chicago drunk with 
monumental classicism, the fumes of 
which lasted well after the 1914 war. 
Wembley (1924) was perhaps the end 
of this period, attempting to give its 
monumentality a grim solidity. After 
Wembley followed several exhibitions 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN -: LONDON - WC2 


THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following 
planning books which members and their friends may find 
difficulty in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Plus Postage 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ACT 1947, by Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors 5s. 


YOUTH HOSTEL STORY, by Oliver Coburn 8s. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING TEXTBOOK, 
Edited by A.P.R.R. £2 2s. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND ACCESS TO THE COUN- 
TRYSIDE, by Norman Browning £1 is. 


TOWN PLANNING AND THE PUBLIC, P.E.P. 2s. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF LAND PLANNING, by F. B. 
Gillie and P. L. Hughes 5S. 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS as. 10d. 
SMALL HOUSES, £500-£2,500, by H. Myles Wright 15s. 9d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RAILWAY ARCHITECT- 
URE, by C. Barman 15s. 9d. 


SMALL TOWNS, by L. E. White 38. 
ROADS—THE NEW WAY, British Road Federation 2s. 
LOCAL RATES, by #. H. Burton 45. 
LIVING IN LAMBETH 1086-1914, by Aileen Denise Nash 2s. 
INDUSTRY AND PRUDENCE. A Plan for Accrington (£1 115. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 1943-51. Progress 
Report on the Work of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning 


PRACTICAL POINTS ON PLANNING LAW. Edited by 
H. }. Brown 


HANDBOOK OF AERIAL MAPPING AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, by L. G. Trovey roy: 


THE CITY OF LONDON. A Record of Destruction and 
Survival, by C. H. Holden and W. G. Holford £1 5s. 
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of a lighter, more suitable type of 
building and freer design: Brussels, 
1935, Paris, 1937, and New York, 
1939. There is a nostalgic charm 
attaching to these last international 
collections of buildings. 

And now England has produced 
the Festival on the South Bank, a real 
attempt at exhibitionism which does 
not imitate permanent architecture. 
At the same time there could be no 
greater contrast as shown on the dust 
cover between the unity of the Crystal 
Palace in its spacious park site and the 
complexity of the South Bank in its 
compressed area. Both, I consider, 
are real exhibitions: Mr Luckhurst 
takes a final glance ahead: ‘Whither 
Exhibitions”. 

PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


THE TAY VALLEY PLAN 1950. By 
Robert Lyle and Gordon Payne, East 
Central (Scotland) Regional Planning 
Committee. 

It is well that the Tay Valley Plan 
should have been produced as an 
illustrated report. The claims of the 
east coast, north of Edinburgh, are 
too often overlooked. 

To many, Scotland comprises 
Edinburgh—capital city and cultural 
centre—the industrial belt of the 
Clyde, centred on Glasgow, and the 
romantic Highlands. And yet there is 
in the Tay Valley area a great 
diversity of scenery: there are the in- 
spiring remains of a past age of 
ecclesiastical architecture, thriving 
industrial towns, of which one at 
least, Dundee, is synonymous with 
Scottish enterprise, a beautiful coast- 
line with a dry sunny climate, and a 
truly wonderful series of small burghs 
—the country towns of Scotland, 
though of a more snug and urban 
character than their counterparts 
south of the Border. 

These towns, rather than the 
overgrown giants of the West Coast 
or even Edinburgh, which is still 
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expanding, offer possibilities for 

happy and healthy life which ig 
denied to the congested cities of the 
industrial belt. Their expansion, ag 
recommended in the Tay Valle 


houses, and now it is houses rather 
than industry which is their primé 
need to draw off people from t 

overgrown towns—would in somé 
measure help to redress the present 
chronic unbalance of population di 

tribution in Scotland. 

The life of the east coast, as porg 
trayed by the vernacular architecturé 
and sturdy independence of ing 
numerable small townships, foca 
points of Scottish trade with the Cong 
tinent before commerce with thé 
Americas shifted the centre of gravi 
to the west coast, is perhaps mo 
basic to the best qualities of t 
Scottish way of life than any othef 
part of Scotland—save only t 
Burns Country of Ayrshire. 

It is not the purpose of this revie 
to detail the proposals in the repo 
—they have already been noticed i 
an earlier article on the Advance 
Edition—but to take note of this fi 
publication which adds one more 
the excellent series of Scottish regiona 
reports. 

P. W. MACFARLA 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED (to be re 
viewed later): 

COUNTY DEVELOPMENT PLAN FO 
DURHAM. 


INDUSTRIES IN WELSH COUNTRY TO 
by R. B. Forrester and A, Beacham, 
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